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ABSTRACT 



The Office for Standards in Education (OFSTED) , which 



arranges for the inspection of all primary and secondary schools in England, 
uses a model of leadership as part of its comprehensive handbook on 
inspection. This paper will look at the cultures of a number of effective 
schools to see to what extent they are congruent with OFSTED expectations and 
at the role of heads and chairs of governors in bringing these cultures 
about. The report presents the perspectives of teachers, drawing on teacher 
interviews collected as part of the Managing for Efficiency and Effectiveness 
in Primary Schools Project, which began in 1996. In addition to the 
interviews, teachers were asked to complete a questionnaire that compared 
schools that were hierarchical and bureaucratic to those where the basis of 
operation was one of the collegial interaction of autonomous professionals. 

The text emphasizes the means through which policies were constructed, the 
basis of decisions, and the relationship between policy planning and practice 
review. Staff were asked to indicate where on a set of six categories they 
rated their school currently and where in the same set they felt their ideal 
school would sit. The 10 questions addressed the nature of current and ideal 
cultures; the degree of consistency between the current and the ideal; 
consistency across schools; consistency across subgroups; current culture by 
subgroup; and other factors. (RJM) 
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Introduction 



Since the mid-1990s, public policy statements on the subject of effective 
educational establishments in the United Kingdom have placed particular 
emphasis on the importance of leadership. The Office for Standards in 
Education (OFSTED), which has the responsibility of arranging for the 
inspection of all primary and secondary schools, sets out a model of 
leadership as part of the comprehensive handbook on inspection which 
their inspectors are required to use (OFSTED 1995). The Teacher Training 
Agency (TTA), now charged with funding all initial and in-service 
education for school teachers in England and Wales, has taken 
responsibility for the development of a National Professional Qualification 
for Headship, which is to be a mandatory requirement for all candidates for 
headship by 2002 . The government has also charged it with developing a 
programme of further training for serving heads, and this has been 
developed in advance of existing plans for "advanced skills teachers" and 
"subject leaders". Clearly, leadership is seen as the key to effectiveness. 

The concept of leadership which both OFSTED and the TTA pursue rests 
substantially on elements of the school effectiveness literature (see for 
example, Reynolds et al. 1997; Sammons et al. 1997) Two of the key 
dimensions effective schools are stated to be professional leadership and 
shared vision and goals, which are generated in large part by the quality 
of the leadership. In a public presentation reported in Networks, the 
newsletter of the British Educational Management and Administration 
Society for Jan/Feb 1998, the Chief Inspector of Schools Chris Woodhead, 
who is also the head of OFSTED, stated that the key elements of leadership 
were 

• clear personal vision - what they believe in and expect, and 
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• the ability to make the rest of the organization feel that they have a 
stake in this vision and want to contribute towards achieving it. 

This will play a key motivating role in the management of the staff of the 
school. 

The TTA view of leadership is similar. Their National Professional 
Qualification for Headship (NPQH) is a standards-based award, which 
focuses on both functional management responsibilities for the 
management of teaching and learning, staff and resources and on strategic 
management responsibilities. A number of standards have a bearing on 
leadership, notably the importance of articulating a vision and 
communicating that vision to colleagues, and creating a culture of 
cohesion around its achievement. 

Unfortunately, "leadership" is not a neutral or uncontested term, as 
Brvman's (1992) analysis clearly demonstrates. Contemporary articulations 
of leadership from OFSTED and the TTA rest on quasi-charismatic models 
which Bryman characterised as "new leadership". However, Bryman 
follows Weber (1968) in pointing out that charismatic leaders depend on 
their charisma, their vision, being validated by their followers. This 
involves the followers in accepting the value-systems of the leaders. 

Schein (1992) recognised the centrality of this when he stated that "one of 
the most decisive functions of leadership is the creation, the management 
and sometimes even the destruction of culture ... the only thing of real 
importance that leaders do is to create and manage culture" (1992": 5). 

OFSTED and the TTA, however, are short on the processes through which 
this culture creation is to be effected by the leaders. One model which has 
attempted to look more deeply into the process in schools, however, is the 
educative leadership model of Duignan and Macpherson (1992), which 
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attempts to establish a philosophical basis for action towards the creation of 
a culture within which morally acceptable leadership - "good" leadership - 
can occur. A key dimension of their model is the principle of participation 
by the staff of a school in the processes of organizational policy making 
and decision-making, so that professional discretion and ownership are 
retained. This approach predicates an essentially collegial culture within 
schools. 

If the approaches and underpinning assumptions about good schooling and 
teacher professionalism of the British government and the school 
effectiveness agencies are to match up with the moral imperatives of 
"good" leadership of the educative leadership model, then it follows that 
effective schools should be collaborative cultures resting on participation 
and a fundamental principle of autonomous professionals acting in a 
collegium. There are many problems on sustaining that position, not least 
of them being the emphasis on hierarchy which underpins the official 
salary structure of the teaching profession in England and Wales, but it 
remains the case that in rhetoric at least, collegiality is the preferred 
management stance of the teaching profession which OFSTED inspects. A 
study of the cultures of schools deemed effective might be able to provide 
some evidence on the extent to which effective schools in OFSTED terms are 
collegial organizations. 

The MEEPS Project. 

This paper will look at the cultures of a number of effective schools, as 
perceived by their teachers, to see to what extent they are congruent with 
OFSTED expectations, and at the role of heads and chairs of governors in 
bringing these cultures about. It is a pilot study for what is planned as a 
more substantial survey of effective schools as defined by the official 
annual report of Her Majesty's Chief Inspector of Schools. It draws on data 



